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THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 
No. 10. | 
Mr, Spyeiass— 
WHEN too many painful cir- | 
cumstances and sights of deformity, | 
in the political as well as the moral | 
world, constrain the heart that is 
fond of quietude and unsophisticated 
nature to prefer rural contemplation | 
to public turmoil, and a solitary walk 
by the gurgling stream, amid the | 
glowing luxuriance of summer vege- | 
tation, to the gay parterres of fashi- | 
onable luxury, however glittering 
with stars, or resplendent in beauty, 
I have, of late, derived unusual plea- 
sure from visiting spots which once 
[could traverse with an eye of in- 
difference, rivetted, as I then was, to 
empty gratifications, which never sa- 
tisfy, and least of all those which 
show the greatest ardour in pursuit 
of them. 
In beholding nature’s picturesque 
charins, a tone of vigour and a feel- 


ing of independence are imparted to | 
| to forget hypocrisy, and breathe an 


the breast, which human society, 
with its vanities and deceits, has lit- 
tle, if any, power of communicating. 





Fn the one, whatever can amend the 
heart and elevate it, by a view of the 
multifarious objects around, to the 
Source of all Blessings, both tem- 
poral and eternal, invites our notice, 
and claims our admiration; whilst 
the other corrupts and deadens the | 
finer sensibilities of the soul, and 
every moment removes it farther and 
farther from that centre, whercon it 
should be the constant aim of all ra- | 
tional beings to fix their ground and | 
repose their confidence. 

To indulge this temper by no 
means supposes the disposition of a 
cynic, or the selfishness of a misan- 
thrope, who banishes himself from 
the haunts of men, under the consci 
ousness of slight, or emotions of 
wounded pride. No:—we may re- 
sort to the magnificent spectacles of 
nature, without avoiding the duties 
we owe to our God, to our king, and 
to our country. On thee ontrary, we 
are the better enabled to acquit our- 
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selves of those duties, by wisely iso- 
lating ourselves sometimes among 
the grandeurs of nature, and deriv- 
ing from the school of philosophy, 
which they present to us, lessons of 
composure, fortitude, and know- 
ledge, not to be elicited from the va- 
pid round of merely human enjoy- 
ments, or acquired in the envious 
conflicts of ambition or business. 

Independent of these considera- 
tions, how often may we discover, in 
the cottage of the peasant, virtues 
which might ennoble the highest dig- 
nity—virtues, like the unregarded 
flower of Gray’s Elegy, 

* Born to blash unseen, 

Aud waste its beauty on the desert air,” 
Until some chance happen to reveal 
them! 

Oft, when fatigued by ceremonious 
visitations to my fellow men, or 
tainted with the impure miasmata of 
a crowded assembly, I have walked 
abroad into the fields, carpeted with 
verdure,or waving with grainy stores, 


healthier atmosphere, it has been my 
good fortune to meet not only with 
scenes but with persons, which assared 
me a rural life has joys and qualities 
the pent-up city cannot offer. Con- 
trasting the vices and frivolities of 
the one with the sober innocence and 
manly delights of the other, and re- 
garding, ata safe distance, the evils, 
perils, and temptations which per- 


| plex our progress through this vale 


of tears, never do [experience more 
happy moments than when, seated 
beneath a tree, by the side of a 
stream, I mark its progress to the 
ocean, moralizing the while on its si- 
militaude to fleeting time; or when, 
embowered in the depths of a grove, 
I hear the rain pattering on its 
leaves, unwetted by the descending 
shower, and wishing I could, with 
equal facility, protect myself against 
the pelting storms of a misjudging 
and malignant world. At times like 
these the mind turns inward apon it- 
self, and thence deriving aliment for 
reflection, thoughts and affections 
M 
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arise within it, which send the man We had just pitched our tent 
homewards both wiser arid better ; when I:caring the noise of the stone 
than he was before. hatchet, made by a native in climb- 
‘ My peregrinations of this kind | ing a tree, we stole silently upon 
naving been numerous and diversi- | him, and surprised him just as he 
fied, T intend to send you, from time | was about to descend: he did not 
io time, some sketches of the ac- perceive us until we were immedi- 
quaintances [have thus formed, both | diately under the tree; bis terroy 
natural and animated, on the fidelity | and astonishment were extreme 
of which you may rely. Like Wal- | We used every friendly motion in 
ton and Evelyn (though [ would not | our power to induce him to descend 
presume to rank myself, for an ia- | but in vain: he kept calling loudly. 
stant, with cither of those excellent | as we supposed for some of his com. 
men), I am never more delighted | panions to come io his assistance; 
than when I can roam, uncheeked, | in the mean time he threw down to 
in the country, with only Ged and | us the ea i 





‘he had procured (a ring- 


Nature “> companions, tailed opossum),making signs for us 
>» . e » 0 1 : ot > if , . i i 

iclieve me, a lal - take itup; in a oe time ano- 

’ RK LA. er hative came towards us, when 

Plymouth, July With, 1820. the other descended from the tree. 


They trembled excessively, and, if 
ABORIGINES OF NEW SOUTH | the expression may be used, were 
WALES. absolutely intoxicated with fear, dis- 
' From Oxlev’s Journals of Two Expeditions into played in a thousand antic motions, 
. the interios of New South Wales.] | convulsive laughing, and singular 
A NATIVE Was seen about a mile | Motions of the head. They were 
from our fires: the dogs attacked | both youths, not exceeding ‘twenty 
him, and when called off, he ran | years of age, of good countenance 
away shouting most lustily ; he was and figure,but most horribly marked, 
avery stout man, at least six fect by the skin and flesh being raised 
high, entirely naked, with a long |! long stripes all over the back and 
bushy beard; he had no arms of any | body ; some of those stripes were 
kind. full three quarters of an inch deep, 
‘wo of the men, who were about | 2nd were so close together that 
a mile a-head of the main party, | Searecly any of the original skin was 
fell in with a small native family, | to be seen betweenthem, The man 
consisting of a man,two women, and | Who had joined us had three or four 
three children, the eldest about three | Small opossums and a snake, which 
years old. The man was very stout he laid upon the ground, and offered 
and tail; he was armed with a/| Us. We Jed them to our tent, where 
jagged spear, and no friendly mo- | their surprise at every thing they 
tions of the men (who were totally | Sa clearly showed that we were the 
unarmed) could induce him to lay | first white men they had met with; 
it aside, or suffer them to approach | they had however either heard of 
him. During the short time they | or seen tomahawks, for upon giving 
were with him, he kept the most | one to one of them, he clasped it to 
watchful eye upon them; and when | his breast, and demonstrated the 
the men calling the dogs together | greatest pleasure, After admiring 
were about to depart, he threw it for some time they discovered the 
down, with apparent fierceness, the | broad arrow, with which it was 
little bark guneal which had shel- | marked on both sides, the impies- 
tered him and his family during the | sion of which exactly resembles that 
night, and made towards the river,| made by the foot of the ema ; it 
calling loudly and repeatedly, as if| amused them extremely, and they 
to bring others to his assistance. He | frequently pointed to it and the emu 
was quite naked, except the netted | skins which we had with us. All 
band round the waist, in which were | this time they were paying great at- 
womerahs. The women were co- | tention to the roasting of their opos- 
vered with skins over their shoul- | sums, and when they were scarcely 
ders, and the two younger children | warm through, they opened them, 
were slung in them on their backs. and, taking out the fatof the entrails 
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presented it to us as the choicest 
morsel; 
it they ate it themselves, and again 
covered up the opossums in the hot 
ashes. When they were apparently 
well done,they laid them, the snake, 
and the things we had presented 
them with, on the ground, making 
signs that they wisned to ro; which 
of course we allowed them to do, 
torether with their little store 
provisions and such things as we 
were able to spare them. The col- 
lection of words which we had made 
at the depot on the Lachlan we 
found of no use, as they did not un- 
derstand asingle one. They had 
neither of them Jost the upper front 
tooth, though apparently men grown. 
Some of the baggage-horses,which 
were a mile or two behind the 
others, came up to the tents, with 
nine natives, who had joined them 
on the road: they were entirely un- 
armed, and there was but one mogo, 
or stone hatchet, among them ; we 
had reason to suppose that their wo- 
imen and children were at no great 
distance, as they were observed to 
hide themselves when the men were 
first seen. The greater part of them 
had either seen or heard of white 
men, as they were neither alarmed 
nor astonished at what they’saw. I 
should think that the loss of the front 
upper tooth is not common to every 
tribe, as several of these men re- 
tained it, although others were with- 
out it; the wearing of a stick, or 
bone, through the cartilage of the 
nose, appeared common to all of 
them. They remained about an hour 
with us; we gave them the fore 
quarter of a kangaroo, and putting 
our remaining pork into a bag, we 
distributed the iron hoops of the keg 
in smal! pieces among thein ; these 
were received with as much plea- 
an European would have felt 
at being presented with the like 
quantity of gold. It was impossible 
distinetly to make out any thing that 
they wished to express, by reason ot 
the variety of their gestures ; but 
their frequent pointing to the south- 
east (the direction of Bathurst), in- 
duced us to belive that they thought 
we were going there, a conjecture 
which we did all in our power to 
confirm. Wishing, if possible, te 
learn if they knew any thine of the 


sure as 





of 


on our declining to receive 
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river, a fishing hook was given to 
one of them, but he did not seem to 
understand the use of it, uotil Mr. 
Evans drew the resemblance of 
a fish, and made signs that the 
hook was to take it, when they 
immediately understood him, and 
pointing to the east made signs that 
the fish were there ; but our endea- 
vours to learn the distance of the 
river were wholly fruitless. They 


| appeared a harmiless,inoffensive race 


of people, extremely cautious of 
giving offence, and never touching 
anything until they had first by signs 
obtained permission. 

Few traces of natives have been 
observed, cither on the river, er 
since we quitted it. The population 
of this country must be extremely 
small. As the natives derive their 
chief support from opossums, squir- 
rels, and rats, which are known to 
frequent barren scrubs and hollow 
trees, such neighbourhoods are un- 


| questionably frequented by them in 
preference to the epen country and 


} 


' and next (see 


river banks, It must be a mere ac- 
cident that enables the natives to 
kill either a kangaroo or emu: as to 
lish, they certainly are ignorant of 
the manner of taking them by hook 
and line. 

June i8.—-As we were 
point of setting forward, a large 
party of natives made their appear- 
ance on the opposite side of the 
river: they set up a most hideous 
and discordant noise, making sigus, 
as wellas we could understand them, 
for us to depart and go down the 
river. Arter beating their spears 
and waddies together tor about a 
quarter of an kour, accompanied by 
no friendly gestures, they went away 
up the river, while we pursued our 
course in an opposite direction. 

The natives (on the Macquarrie) 
appear numerous in these regions of 
apparent desolation: we fell in with 
several parties in the course of the 
day, in the whole prebably not less 
than foriy, and many tires were scen 
to the Being a mile or two 
ahead of our party ina thick brush, 
[came suddenly upon three men: 
two ran olf with the greatest speed ; 
the third, whe was okler and a little 
lame, first threw his tirestick at me, 
ing me still advanee) a 
with such agitation, 


on the 


north. 


yaddie, but 
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that though not more than a dozen 
paces distant, he missed both me 
and my horse. I returned to my 
party, and in company with them 
surprised ihe native camp: we found 
there eight women and twelve chil- 
dren, just on the pointof departing, 
with their infants in their cloaks on 
their backs; on seeing us, they 
seized cach other by the hand, form- 
ed a circle, and threw themselves on 
the ground, with their heads and 
faces covered. Unwilling to add to 
their evident terror, we only remain- 
ed a few minutes, during which time 
the children frequently peeped at as 
from beneath their clothes ; indeed, 
they seemed more surprised than 
alarmed : the mothers kept uttering 
a low and mournful cry, as if entreat- 
ing mercy. In the camp were seve- 
ral spears, or rather lances, as they 


were much too ponderous to be | 


thrown by the arm; these were 
jagged : there were also some ela- 
mongs (shields), clubs, chissels, and 
several work-bags filled with every 
thing necessary for the toilet of a 
native belle, namely, paint and fea- 
thers, necklaces of teeth, and nets 
for the head, with thread formed of 
the sinews of the opossum’s tail for 
making their cloaks. The men be- 
longing to the camp were heard 
shouting at no great distance ; their 
affection for their families was not, 
however, sufficiently powerful to in- 
duce them to attempt their rescue 
from the hands of such unfabulous 
centaurs, as we doubtless appeared 
to them. 





TRAGICAL VOYAGE FROM THE 
EAST INDIES. 


Tue following extraordinary nar- 
rative was published in the year 
1684, signed by John Cross and Wil- 
liam Atkins, seamen, and at that 
time was regarded as a truth, and 
has never since been brought in 
question. As the small pamphlet in 
which it first appeared is become 
extremely scarce, we trust our rea- 
ders will not be displeased with our 
devoting a short space to its repub- 
lication: we know nothing which 
can compare with it in horror, ex- 
cept the wreck of the La Meduse: 

* Sin,—According to premise iu my 





last, I have enquired into the parti- 
culars of the tragical relation therein 
mentioned, which, without any pro- 
logue, 1 shall lay down in its naked 
truth, as I had the same from the 
mouth of the survivors who are now 
at my house, which, if you please, 
take as follows :— 

* A gentleman called the Heer 
| van Essel, a native of the Low Coun- 
tries, having nad the education of a 
merchant at home, was resolved to 
improve his patrimony in some fo- 
reign parts: to which end, being 
thereunto the more encouraged by 
the promise of a strict correspond- 
ence with several of his countrymen, 
he undertook a voyage tothe Indies, 
whither he arrived about the year 
1670; and, by the industrious ma- 
nagement of his ailairs, increased 
his estate so considerably, that few 
men in those parts lived in greater 
splendour. Being thus settled, about 
| seven years afterwards, he came 
| acquainted with the daughter of a 
| 
‘ 
! 





Dutch merchant of great fortune, a 
gentlewoman of many worthy ac- 
complishments, and exceeding beau- 
tiful. Our merchant being much 
| taken with her port and beauty, 
made his addresses to ber, and re- 
solving tochange his condition, found 
| her not altogether averse to his hap- 
| piuess, which, by degrees, he raised 
| to consent, and obtained her for his 
| wife, with whom he lived very hap- 
pily for several years, till he had 
increased his estate to such a 
portion, as made him think to re- 
turn to his own country, where he 
first drew breath, and had left his 
relations ; communicating which de- 
sign to his lady, she readily assented 
to the voyage, and accordingly he 
made preparations to gather his 
estate into a bottom, and take leave 
of the Indies, which in a short time 
he effected; and being supplied with 
a vessel that had discharged herself 
at the said port, he bired the same 
for Rotterdam, and therein embarked 
himself, his wife, two children, and 
one servant, with all his estate, 
which amounted to a very conside- 
rable cargo, and, in August last, 
took shippivg. The flattering sea, 
which too often beguiles us to our 
undoing, promised him for the first 
two months a very happy voyage. 
aud filled bis heart with hopes o! 
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touching the shore, which the long 
absence of his friends rendered very 
desirable to him, and buoyed up 
with the expectation of a happiness 
cruel fate had designed to deprive 
him of, he was on a sudden becalm- 
ed, insomuch that, for several weeks 
they could scarce tell whether they 
were forwarded a league's space; 
in this time, of the sixteen seamen 
and master that were on board, by a 
disease that increased amongst them, 
several died ; and, by degrees their 
provision growing short, they were 
forced to deal the more sparingly 
about, hoping, by their care, they 
might have enough to serve them 
through their voyage, and make the 
best way they could to their desired 
port; yet, such was their misfortune, 
that they failed of their expectation, 
and came to see the last of what they 
had spent, and for four days lived 
without any sustenance. The wind 
being cross, they could not make 
land, where they might re-victual, 
but were forced to keep ontheir voy- 
age. Their extremity was such, that 
the two children, not so well able to 
bear the hardships as others, both 
died, on whose bodies, notwithstand- 
ing the tears and entreaties of the 
merchant and his wife, they were 
forced to feed; which, being in a 
short time consumed, it came to be 
considered, having no sight nor 
hope of any shore, that they must 
either all of them submit to the fate 
that threatened them, or contrive 
some other method to save them- 
Selves, which at present they had 
not the least prospect of, unless, in 
the common calamity, they censent- 
ed by lot, or otherwise, to destroy 
some one 
rest; which unwillingly they were 
at length enforced to, and jointly 


agreed, that, according to the num- | 


ber then on board, they should num- 
berso many lots, and on whom num- 
ber one fell, be should be slain, and 
number two should be his execu- 
tioner. But here a dispute arose, 
whether the merchant’s wife, whose 
two children had, to her great grief, 
been already eaten, in favour to her 
sex, should not be exempted from 
the fatal lot: some were of opinion 
She ought, and particularly one 
George Carpinger, a stout English 
seaman, used his cadeayoursto work 


in the number to save the | 
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{ the company to assent thereunto; 
| but as nothing is so voracious or 
crucl as hunger, on the one hand, or 
so estimable as life on the other, he 
could not effect his design; so that, 
the majority having over-ruled his 
arguments, they drew in common, 
and such was their misfortune, that 
the lot fell on the woman for death, 
and on her husband for executioner. 
Miserable was the lamentation of 
the husband and wife, that so fatal 
a mischance should for ever part 
them; yet tears and entreaties were 
ineffectual, so that nothing but sub- 
mission was left, though the mer- 
chant’s servant and Carpinger stood 
resolutely against the rest, and re- 
solved to spare them; which the 
merchant perceiving, and knowing 
their force was too little to accom- 
plish their wishes, with a settled 
countenance, spoke to them to the 
following purport :— Honest friends, 
for such you have approved your- 
selves to me, you have seen the 
hardship of my fate; and, since it is 
drove to this point, I am resolved 
never to be her executioner, who 
hath been so loving aad just a wife 
to ne—but in her stead am resolved 
myself to be the sacrifice; and there- 
fore what I have to say to you is, 
that you stand her friends when I 
am dead. Whatis in this vessel 
does, as you know, belong to me; 
| spare nothing of it to serve her, and 
| with these notes, if ever that you 
| arrive at Rotterdam, though all in 
| this cargo be lost, you shall be plen- 
| tifully rewarded.’ Which after he 
had said, and they with tears had 
heard, being about to answer him, 
he drew a pistol from his pocket, 
which he sounexpectedl) discharged, 
that they had not time to prevent it, 
and shot himself in the head, of 
which wound he immediately died. 
The cry they made at his fall, and 
the noise of the pistol, were quickly 
heard by the rest of the ship's crew, 
which soon called them thither; nor 
was his wife long absent, who, poor 
lady, had been preparing for her 
end, which, by this less pleasing dis- 
| aster she saw prevented. The tears 
| she shed and extravagancies she 
acted at so dismal a tragedy, were 
but needless to recount, since none 
are so hard hearted but who may 
| in some measure Judge ; she swooncd 


| 


{ 
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and almost died with grief, and beg- 


ged to be her own executioner, but 
she was too narrowly watched by 
her servant and Carpinger to effect 
so cruel a purpose; their eves never 


left her, and their cares were more 


for her preservation than their own; 
but in vain wasall their watchfalness 
against the enemy from 
when she harboured in her own 
breast a foe sullicient to destroy a 
greater strength than grief had left 
her; for no intreaties could persuade 
her to feed on that dear corpse she 
had so often cherished; but what 
share thercof the hardship of he: 
fate allowed her for her food, she 
embalmed with her tears, and by re 
newed vows promised to share for- 
tunes with it, and be buried in the 
same unwonted grave in which that 
flesh was distributed, she once so 


much admired; which she had near | 
xtin | 


accomplished, having had no fv 
that time but two rats, which were 
fortunatcly taken, and presented to 
her by Carpinger, at such time as 
the fatal lot was to take its second 


round, in which she was resolved to | 


share, notwithstanding all the in- 
treaties of Carpinger and her ser- 
vant; and, in short, she had her 
wish, and drew again a second time 


her own sentence, which she wei- | 


comed more than a bridal day ; and 
being just ready to yield her throat 
to the executioner’s knife, 
certainly fell, had not Carpinger, 
with two more, whom he hired, step- 
ped in, and resolutely withstood the 
execution; upon which quarrel they 
drew their faulebions, and four per- 


she 


sons were slain, amongst whom the 


faithful servant was one. 

‘* This was a sullicient morsel for 
the present, and stayed the bloody 
hunger of the survivors, who were 
now reduced to five or six persons 
besides the lady; with bodies of the 
Slain they were then fed more plen 
teously than for some ni 
Jing, but such was the rigour ot 
their fate, that, by the unusual diet, 
most of taeir men were dead, just as 


1! pre 
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they got sight of the land’s-end of 
huchand; and, bavinog but very few 
hands to work their vessel, they 
found that, from the dangers they 


had been so long in, a second threat 
d them trom the severity the 
- s or for the i Wen there 


’ 
Pale 


without, 


| danger and difficulty 


had | 
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}in very great flakes, they found 
' themselves drove amidst the same 
towards the shore, from whence they 
could not disengage the ship—in 
which time Carpinger being a person 
of a voluble tongue, and formerly 
well bred at Stepney, near London, 
where his father, Captain Carpinger, 
| had long lived, used all the consola- 
tion he could,by words or device, to 
! comfort the despairing lady, till, at 
length, she was prevailed to hearken 
to him, and give her promise to spare 
all violence on herself. and wait her 
better fortune; in this case they lay 
for six days, till all but two persons, 
besides themselves, were dead, and 
these so miserably weak they could 
not leave their cabins, so that, being 
frozen in, they could not stir. Car- 
pinger, with the lady, resolved to 
venture on the ice, and set forward 
towards the which she the 
rather undertook, for that she hoped 
hereby to find a grave in those waves 
on which she had lost what she loved 
above her own preservation; with 
this resolution, Carpinger, taking 
charge of the lady, got a plank and 
along pole in his hand, and with 
these left the ship, ané, with great 
in six hours 
got safe to shore, having opportunity 
only of saving a casket of jewels, 
which he brought off with him, where, 
at my house, the said parties now 
remain, in reasonable health; and 
considering the care and kindness 
of Carpinger, the lady seems much 
to favour him, and, when the time of 
mourning is over, will, undoubtedly, 
inake him happy.” 


shore; 


CONFESSIONS OF ALRICK 


WALDER. 


Tue bell of the magnificent church 
at Scheweitz struck eight as Father 
\usten entered a cell in the prison 
that town. The chains of Atrick 
Walder shook with ceaseless clank 
as his limbs tossed themselves on his 
bed of The hols pricst caved 
iu pity on were 
depicted emotions of the most horri- 
description. As he still looked 


‘ 
Ol 


straw. 


his face, on which 


ile 


the prisoner awoke, gazed with glar- 
ing eyes on his visitor, and exclaim- 
ed, with frantic wildness, ** Well! 
md what is thy | irtin the werk ef 
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fell? Though thou lurkest in the 


semblance of man, | know thee for a! 
What! is not | 


a night of horror enough, but you | 


demon like the rest. 


will torture me through the day?” 

“ Benedicite !” said the priest 
mildly. * Calm yourself, my son; 
jook upon me, and recollect not a 
minister from Hell, but a humble 
servant of thy God!” 

\lrick wiped the cold clammy 
drops from his brow, and gazed on 
the monk as though he deubted his 
words. ** Father,” at length he said, 
‘isitthou!—Oh! Lhave been dream- 
ing that time was passed away, and 
mankind ali dead, save me alouve 
and that the sky was one mass of 
flames, and the world around me 
consuming. As I tled from the de- 
vouring fire, it still pursued me, and 
fiends rode in the midst of it, like 
creatures of the element, and laugh- 
ed at me. There was one boat on 
the lake, and I leaped on board, 
thinking I might fly and be at rest; 
hut the fire came from Heaven, and, 
like oil, increased its fary: then I 
was in the lake, and the waters be- 
came aseaoftiame. I plunged, and 
plunged, and my frame siill bore 
its strength and feclings—but my 
blood was all dried within me, and 
my parched tongue called aloud tor 
drink !—yea, and drink came ;—a 
demon brought me a skuil—and i 
knew whose it was—and it was ful! 
of blood that I myself had spilled 
Tam awake now, and it was but a 
dream ;—but, father, think ye it was 
prophetic? think ye that indeed hor- 
rors such as disturbed iy sleep will 
exist in the hereafter, to which 
J am hastening ?” 

“* Hye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard,’ what shall be in that eternal 
day,” answered the priest. “ But, 
however creat its torments, a way of 
escape is open.” 

“ Oh, teach it me,” exclaimed the 
prisoner——** teach it me, holy fa- 
ther.” 

* Repent of the crime which hath 
brought thee here.” 

‘* That,” answered Alrick fiercely, 
“Teannotdo. t have conned the les- 


Sous thou has taught me. In its ut- 


most force L feel it was a crime; but} 


even then, when most lL would bend 
my soul to mourn its guilt, the me 
mory of my wrongs rise in all thei 


strength, and give to vengeance the 
holy name of justice. Then, too, that 
frantic joy possesses me which I felt 
as I gazed upon my bloody hands, 
red with cie blood of Wilderville; 
and my -exulting laugh scares my 
better angel from me.” 

* You speak of wrongs of which 
I know not. Why not explain to the 
council the cause of your hatred 
against Count Wilderville?” 

**Wherefore should 1? Why should 
Lrack my soul by revealing a tale 
which would not weigh upon their 
decision! Their code of cold and err- 
ing laws would condemn me, though 
ny wrongs were mighty as the hate 
of all mankind could heap upon my 
head.” 

* Yet, Alrick, reveal them to me. 
it may be, that though the safety ot 
society demand thy life, thy injuries 
may excuse thee in the eyes of thy 
fcllow-men ;—nay, more—that, as 
resulting from a momentary preva- 
lence of the evil passions of our na- 
ture, L may feel authorised to pro- 
nounce unto thee the pardon of 
Heaven.” 

W cll, father, thy kindness to me 
demands some recompence. If in 
the course of my story my voice 
should choke, or my eyes melt, heed 
it not—it is often thus when I think 
upon the past—but be patient with 
mre :— 

“IT was born amidst the neigh- 
houring mountains, and my occupa- 
tion was to hunt the bounding cia- 
mois from rock to rock. Iwas strong 
and active, and success beyond my 
fellows crowned my labours. But f 
had a motive for exertion beyond a 
Lloved—loved! 
the peaceful 


mere subsistence- 
Oh, father! thou, in 
quiet of a monastery, where all the 
strongerfeciings are hushed to sicep, 
canst fashion to thy thoughts no 
passions like to those which reign in 
the hearts of the wild denizens of the 
hills. Free as the wind which rushes 
over our leads, it needs little to con- 
jure up the fiercest tempests in our 
souls: there anger is revenge, and 
love is adoration. She—the maid I 
loved—-oh! L do fear to speak her 
name, for it hatha spell that writhes 
me into madness—was fair as 
yea her form is before me now-——her 
dark hair, clustering round a face of 
uch rosy fairness as the risiag sun 
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flings on the lofty glacier. But what 
recks that beauty now—she is lost 
to me—Agatha is lost to me for 
ever!—It was that beauty which at- 
tracted the villain Wilderville: he 
saw her—hc loved her—he trampled 
onher. But my dream spoke true: 
there will at least be joy at seeing 
him rushing and shrieking through 
the flames; there will be music and 
delight even in torment, if I might 
follow him, howling in his ear the 
sin for which he died, and cursing 
him, as now I curse him, beyond all 
fiends, all 

“ Peace! peace! my son—look 





not so wildly. Leave him to the jus- | 
tice of that God whom he hath of- | 
Proceed | 
with thy tale ;—you were to wed this | 


fended beyond even thee. 


maid ?” 

“ Her father was thrifty, and he- 
sitated; till I had acquired a certain 
sum, to give me her hand. 
laboured—but with such a hope be- 
fore me, toil was to me an act of joy. 
What if I rose before the sun could 
reveal to me the object of my chase— 
I spent the time beneath her window, 
in the enjoyment of those thoughts 
which lovers only know. Whatif I 
delayed till the darkling eve almost 
hid my dangerous road—I passed 
the cottage where she dwelt, and re- 
ceived a smile of brightness, that 
sent me full of happy dreams to rest. 

* At length I had acquired sufli- 
cient skins to assure me of the des- 
tined sum; and as the great fair at 
Munich was about to commence, I 
was tempted by the greater price 
they would bring there to take a 
journey so long and so unusual. The 
evening before my departure I spent 
with my destined wife. ‘Together on 
the seat that fronted the fire, we 
watched each other's countenances, 
as the sudden blaze partially reveal- 
ed them. Silently we sat. Thada 
Strange oppsession on my _ soul, 


which, whenever I essayed to gild | 


our parting with the joys of other 
days, rose up to choke me, and I 
could only sigh. 
when I pressed her in my arms, I felt 
her tears upon my cheek. IT uttered 
a hurried ‘ farewell,’ went a few 


steps, and returned again. I did but 
snatch another kiss, though I had in- 
tended to speak of the bridal prepa- 
rations, which I wished her to make 
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Hard 1 | 


She too was sad; | 





| in my absence. With a strange hea- 
| viness I left her—with a grief wholly 
unknown to me before; and for the 
| first time I felt tears rashing from 
| my eyes—tears, sad and plentifal as 
| these.” 
| Alrick paused awhile, and the holy 
| father sat silent beside him, desirous 
| that he should derive that comfort 
from his own softened feelings which 
| it was beyond the power of others to 
| bestow, After awhile the prisoner 
resumed :— 

“My journey occupied upwards 
of three months, but I seld my mer- 
chandize beyond my hopes, and at 
the end of that time arrived once 
more in the neighbourhood of my 
own village. I walked hard to attain 
my home that night,and when within 
| abouttwo miles of it, I sat down to 
| rest awhile beside ariver, along the 
| banks of which I had been tra- 
velling. You may easily guess how 
| my mind was occupied; so near the 
| object of all my wishes, so near the 
consummation of all my hopes, I 
concluded I had done with sorrow, 
and that my life would for the future 
glide as smoothly as the stainless 
current on which I gazed. 

** T was about to depart, when my 
| attention was arrested by something 
floating on the stream: it came 
nearer, and I speedily ascertained it 
to be a human body. I rushed into 
the water, and bore the corpse, which 
proved to be that of a female, to the 
shore. I laid it on the bank—I 
cleared the hair from——but why 
delay the horrid explanation ?—it 
was she, father—she, my beloved! 

I saw Agatha lying before me, co- 
| lourless—motionless—lifeless; —and 

I soon became so too!”—Here Al- 
| rick hid his face with his hands for 
a moment, and appeared convulsed 
with sobs; he then raised his eyes 
tu the weeping face of his auditor, 
and continued.—‘* Thou, holy man, 
whose creed it is to pity the unforta- 
| nate—thou, whose nature it is to 
| feel for the distressed—think what I 
suffered in the litthe moment that 
passed between the dreadful convic- 
tion of my Agatha’s death and the 
| commencement of my own insensibi- 
| lity. I do not think I uttered any 
| sonnd—I know I wept not; I feita 

coldness steal over my limbs—I felt 

a horrid weight upon my heart, as 


} 
| 
| 
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thoogh I were hardening to marble: | 
Thoped Iwas about to have joined her | 
indeath; but now [ rejoice I did not,” 
continued Alrick, his face changing 
from the hue of despair toa demonia- 
calexpression of savage joy Now 
[rejoice I lived (oexecute that deed 
of venceance 
and bleady as it was—yet weak and 








unequal to the crime. 

“ How long remained you in this 
state of torpor?” 

“ T know not.— When IL recovered 
my recollection, T found myself in 
the house of Awatha’s father. The 
poor old man was standing by my 
side, weeping such tears as flow from 
broken hearts. A gleam of satisfac- 
tion shot for a moment through his 
eyes as he me recover. My 
senses slowly returned—the recollee- 
tion of the scene I had witnessed un- 
folded its horrors gradually—aud to 
my enquiries for Agatha, the old 
man’s seareely-heard voice replied 
that she was cead. By degrees he 
revealed the hellish story :— Soon af- 
ter my departure, the demon of my 
fate, Count Wilderville, arrived on 
his travels in our village. He acci- 
dentally beheld my Agatha, and from 
that moment commenced his machi- 
nations against her honour. Fool, 
fool, not less than villain !—how 
could he think vice could inhabit 
sucha frame !—Did she not look pu- 
rity itseli?—did not virtue beam in 
her eyes, and mark each heavenly 
feature of her face! did it not speek 
in her voice, and move in every ac- 
tion’—Yet this was the form he in- 
jured—this was the beautiful flower 
he blasted! All his arts, all his 
bribes were vain 
nantly rejected. 
pected arrival she went to a 
bouringe village. A friend of her fe- 
ther’s was passing through a wood 


saw 


The day of my ex 


about the hour she was expected to 
return, he heard a woman's 
shrieks, and ina few minutes Agaiha 
rushed from the interior, with her 
dress disordered, and her whole mein 
frantic wild. Not peres iving 
Maurice, she was passing him, when 
he caught her arm: * Forbear—for 
bear!—-let me pass;—If am disho 
noured-—T am lost!— Alrick will hate 
me now—and life is worthless.” She 
broke ind) disappeared 
amony astonished 


when 


from him, 


the trees his 


\ 
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hat vengeance, deep | 


they were indig- | 


neigh- | 
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senses not suffering him to trace her 
steps. He hastened towards the vil- 
lage for her father, and in his way 
beheld a form, which he recognised 
as Wilderville’s, stealing through the 
gloom of the forest. —Now, father, 
tell me—have I not cause to curse 
him ?-—Am [a murderer, or a minis- 
ter of justice ?— Assistance was pro- 
cured—the wood was searched in 
vain—aud conjecture pointing to the 
river, its course was followed, and 
our bodies were discovered as I have 
already described. 

lo be continued.) 


ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT CA- 
VERN OF THE GUACHARO, 
Abridged from the Personal Narrative of Ba, 


ron Alexander de Humboldt } 


Wat gives most celebrity to the 
valley of Caripe, beside the extraor- 
dinary coolness of the climate, is the 
great Cueva, or Cavern of the Gua- 
charo. Ina country where the peo- 
ple love what is marvellous, a cavern 
that gives birth to a river, and is in- 
habited by thousands of nocturnal 
birds, the fat of which is employed 
in the Missions to dress food, is an 
everlasting object of conversation 
and discussion. Scarcely has a 
strangecr arrived at Cumana, when 
he is told of the stone of Araya for 
the eyes—of the lahourer of Arenas, 
who suckled his child—and of the 
cavern of Guacharo, which is said to 
be several learues in length—till he 
is tired of hearing of them. A lively 
interest in the phenomena of Nature 
is preserved wherever society may 
be said to be without life—where, in 
dull monotony, it presents only sim- 
ple relations, little fitted to excite the 
ardour of curiosity. 

The cavern, which the natives call 
a mine of fat, is not in the valley of 
Caripe itself, but at three 
leacues distant from the convent, to 
wards the west-south-west. [t opens 
into a lateral valley, which termi- 
nates at the Sierra del Guacharo. 
We set out toward the Sierra on the 
I8th of September, accompanied by 
the aleaids, or Indian magistrates, 
and the ereater part of the monks ot 
the convent. A narrow path led us 
at first, during an hour and a half, 
towards the south, acruss a fine plain 


short 
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covered with a beautiful turf. We 
then turned toward the west, along a | mena of inorganic nature, present 
small river, which issues from the | striking analogies, the majesty of 
mouth of the cavern. We ascended | equinoxial vegetation gives at the 
during three quarters of an hour, | same time an individual character 
walking sometimes in the water, | to the aperture of the cavern. 
which was shallow, sometimes be-| But this luxury of vegetation em- 
tween the torrent and a wall of rocks, | bellishes not only the outside of the 
ona soil extremely slippery and miry. | vault, it appears even in the vesti- 
The falling down of the earth, the | bule of the grotto. We saw with 
scattered trunks of trees over which | astonishment plantain-leaved heli- 
the mules could scarcely pass, and | conias eighteen feet high, the praga 
the creeping plants that covered the | palm-tree, and arborescent arums, 
ground,rendered this part of the road | follow the banks of the river even to 
fatiguing. those subterranean places. The 
At the foot of the lofty mountain | vegetation continues ia the cave of 
of Guacharo we were only four hun- | Caripe, as in those deep crevices of 
dred steps from the cavern, without | the Andes, half excluded from the 
yet perceiving the entrance. The | light of day ; and does not dissap- 
torrent runs in a crevice, which has | pear, till, advancing in the interior, 
been hollowed out by the waters; | we reach thirty or forty paces from 
and we went on under a cornice, | the entrance. We measured the 
the projection of which prevented us | way by means of a cord: and we 
from seeing the sky. The path | went on about four hundred and 
winds like the river: at the last | thirty feet, without being obliged to 
turning we came suddenly before the | light our torches. Day-light pene- 
immense opening of the grotto. The | trates even into this region, because 
aspect of this spot is majestic even | the grotto forms but one single chan- 
to the eye of a traveller accustomed | nel, which keeps the same direction 
to the picturesque scenes of the | fromsouth-eastto north-west. Where 
higher Alps. I had before this seen | the light begins to fail, we heard 
the caverns of the Peak of Derby-}| from afar the hoarse sounds of the 
shire, where, extended in a boat, | nocturnal birds, sounds which the 
we traversed a subterranean river, | natives think belong exclusively to 
under a vault of two teet high. I} those subterraneous places. 
had visited the beautiful grotto of The guacharo is of the size of 
Treskemienshiz, in the Carpathian | our fowls, has the mouth of the goat- 
Mountains, the caverns of the Hartz, | suckers and proenias, and the port 
and those of Franconia, which are | of those vultures, the crooked beak 
vast cemeteries*® of bones of tygers, | of which is surrounded with stiff 
hyenas, and bears, as large as our | silky hairs. It forms a new genus, 
horses, Nature in every zone follows | very different from the goatsucker 
immutable laws in the distribution | by the force of its voice, by the con- 
of rocks, in the exterior form of | siderable strength of its beak, con- 
mountains, andeven in those tumul- | taining a double tooth, by its feet 
toous changes which the exterior | without the membranes that unite 
crust of our planet has undergone. | the anterior phalanxes of the claws. 
So great a uniformity led me to be- | [tis the firstexample of a nocturnal 
lieve, that the aspect of the cavern | bird among the passeres dentirostrati. 
of Caripe would difier littie from | Lo its manners it has analogies both 
what I had observed in my preced- | with the goatsuckers and the alpine 
ing travels. The reality far exeeed- | crow. The plumage of the guacharo 
ed my expectations, [f the confi- | is of a dark bluish-grey, mixed with 
gurationofthe grottoes,the splendour | small streaks and specks of black. 
Large white spots, which have the 


of the stalactites, and all the pheno- 


® The monld, that has covered for thousand 7 . 
of years the soil of the caverns of Gaylenreuth | form of a heart, and which are bor- 
ene Wammpadert, in Prensa pm cenit, oven and | dered with black, mark the head, 
onal asin that slanted + root ot the caves. | the Wings, and the tail. The eyes of 
This fact is known to all those who shew these | the bird are hurt by the blaze of day; 
wa aitaadanel ee ed ee | they are blue, and smaller than 
it frequeatly in the summertime. those of the goatsackers. The spread 
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of the wings, which are composed of 


seventeen or eighteen quill feathers, | 


is three feet and ahalf. The gua- 
charo quits the cavern at night-fall, 
especially when the moon shines. It 
is almost the only frugilerous noc- 
turnal bird that is yet known ; the 
conformation of its feet sufliciently 
shows that it does not hunt like our 
owls. It feeds on very hard fruits, 
as the nut-cracker and pyrrhocorax. 
The latter nestles also in clefts of 
rock, and is known under the name 
of night-crow. The Indians assur- 
ed us, that the guacharo does not 
pursue either the lamellicornous in- 


sects, or those phalwnaw which serve | 


as food to the goatsuckers. Itis suf- 
cient to compare the beaks of the 
guacharo and goatsucker, to conjec- 
ture how much their manners must 
differ. It is difficult to form an idea 
of the horrible noise occasioned by 
thousands of these birds in the dark 
part of the cavern, and which can 
only be compared to the croaking of 
our crows, which, in the pine forests 
of the north, live in society, and 
construct their nests upon trees, the 
tops of which touch each other. The 
shrill and piercing cries of the gua- 
charoes strike upon the vaults of the 
rocks, and are repeated by the echo 
in the depth of the cavern. 
diaus showed us the nests of these 
birds, by fixing torches to the end ot 
along pole. These nests were lifty 
or sixty feet high above our heads, 
in holes in the shape of funnels, with 
which the roof of the grotto is piere- 
ed like a sieve. The noise increas- 
ed as we advanced, and the birds 
were alfrighted by the light of the 
torches of copal. When this noise 
ceased around us, we heard at a 
distanee the plaintive cries of the 
birds roosting in other ramifications 
of the cavern. 
bands answered each 
nately. 

The Indians enter into the Cueva 
del Guacharo once a year, near 
Midsummer, armed with poles, by 
means of which they destroy the 
greater part of the nests. At 
season several thousands of birds 
are killed, and the old ones, as if to 


other alter- 
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Their peritoneum is extremely loaded 
with fat, and a layer of fat reaches 
from the abdomen to the anus, 
forming a kind of cushion between 
the legs of the bird. This quantity 


| of fat in frugiferous animals, not ex- 


he In- | 


It seemed as if these | 


this | 


defend their brood, hover around the | 


heads of the Indians, uttering terri- 
ble cries. The young, which fall to 
the ground, are opened on the spot. 





posed to the light, and exerting very 
little muscular motion, reminds us 
of what has been long since observ- 
ed in fattening of geese and oxen. 
It is well known how favourable 
darkness and repose are to this pro- 
cess. ‘the nocturnal birds of Eu- 
rope are lean, because, instead of 
feeding on fruits like the guacharo, 
they live on the scanty produce of 
their prey. At the period which is 
commonly called at Caripe the oil 
harvest, the Indians build huts with 
palm-leaves near the entrance, and 
even in the porch of the cavern. Of 
these we still saw some remains, 
There, with a fire of brush-wood, 
they melted in pots of clay the fat 
of the young birds just killed. This 
fat is known by the name of butter 
or oil (manteca or aceite) of the 
Guacharo. It is half liquid, trans- 
parent without smell, and so pure 
that it may be kept above a year 
without becoming rancid. At the 
convent of Caripe no other oil is 
used in the kitchen of the monks 
but that of the cavern; and we ne- 
ver observed that it gave the ali- 
ments a disagreeable taste or smell. 

The quantity of this oil collected 
little corresponds with the carnage 
made every year in the grotto by 
the Indians. It appears that they 
do not get above 150 or 160 bottles 
(sixty cubic inches each) of very 
pure manteca; the rest, less trans- 
parent, is preserved inlarge earthen 
vessels. This branch of industry re- 
minds us of the harvest of pigeon’s 
oil,* ef which some thousands of 
barrels were formerly collected in 
Carolina. At Caripe, the use of the 


| oil of guacharoes is very ancient,and 


the missionaries have only regula- 
ted the method of extracting it. The 
members of an Indian family, which 
bears the name of Morocomas, pre- 
tend, as descendants of the first co- 
lonists of the valley, to be the lawful 
proprietors of the cavern, and arro- 
vate to themselves the monopoly of 


* This pigeon oil ec 





migratoria, (Peanaut’s 
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the fat; but thanks to the monastic 
institutions, their rights at present 
are merely honorary. In conformity 
tu the system of the missionaries, 


the Indians are obliged to furnish | 


guacharo-oil for the church-lamp ; 
the rest, we were assured, is pur- 
chased of them. We shall not de- 
cide either on the legitimacy of the 
rights of the Morocomas, or on the 
origin of the obligation imposed or 
the natives by the monks. 
seem natural, that the produce of 
the chace should belong to those 
who hunt; but in the forests of the 
New World, as in the centre of Eu- 
ropean cultivation, public right is 
modified according to the relaticns 
which are established between the 
strong and the weak, the victors and 
the vanquished. 

The race of the guacharoes would 
have been long 
several circumstances 
to its preservation. The natives, 
restrained by their superstitious 
ideas, have seldom the courage to 
penetrate far into the grotto. It 
appears, also, that birds of the same 
species dwell in neighbouring ca- 





contributed 


yerns, which are too narrow to be | 


accessible to man, Perhaps the 
great cavern is re-peopled by colo- 
nies that abandon the small grot 
toes; for the missionaries assured 


It would | 


ro extinct, had not | 


us, that hitherto no sensible dimi- | 


nution of the birds had been ob- 
served. Young guacharoes have 
been sent to the port of Cutmana, 
and have lived there several days 
without nourishment, the seeds of- 
fered to them not suiting their taste. 
When the crops ane gizzards of 
young birds are opened in the ca- 
vern, they are found to contain all 
sorts of bard and dry fruits, which 
furnish, under the singalar name of 
guacharo seed, semilla del enacharo, 
a very celebrated remedy arainst 
intermittent fevers. The old birds 
carry these sceds to their young. 
They are carefully collected, and 


sent to the sick at Cariaco, and 


| 


, descend 


other places of the low regions,where | 


fevers are prevaient. 

We followed, as we continued our 
progress thie the 
banks of the small river which is- | 
sued from it, and is from 28 to 30 
feetwide. Wewalkedonthe banks, | 
is far as the bills tormed of 


ers } sy 
trough cavern, 


calee 
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rous incrustations permitted it. When 
the torrent winds among very high 
masses of stalactites, we were often 
obliged to descend into its bed, which 
is only twofeetindepth. We learnt, 
with surprise ,thatthis subterraneous 
rivulet is the origin of the river Ca- 
ripe, which, at a few leagues dis- 
tance, after having joined the small 
river of Santa Maria, is navigable 
for canoes. 

The grotto of Caripe preserves the 
same direction, the same breadth, 
and its primitive height of 60 or 70 
feet, to the distance of 1458 feet. 
accurately measured. I have never 
seen acavern in either continent, 
of so uniform and regular a con- 
struction. We had great difliculty 
in persuading the Indians to pass 
beyond the outer part of the grotto, 
the only part which they annually 
visit to collect the tat. The whole 
authority of los padres was necessary, 
to induce them to advance as far as 
the spot where the soil rises abruptly 
at an inclination of 60 degrees, and 
where the torrent forms a small sub- 
terraneous The natives 
connect mystic ideas with this cave, 
inhabited by nocturnal birds; they 
believe, that the souls of their an- 
cestors sojourn in the deep recesses 
of the cavern. ‘“ Man,” say they, 
“ should avoid places which are 
neither enlightened by the Sun nor 
by the Moon.” To go on and join 
the guacharoes, is to rejoin their 
fathers, is to die. The magicians 
and the poisoners perform their noc- 
turnal tricks at the entrance of the 
cavern, to conjure the chief of the 
evil spirits. 

At the point where the river forms 
the subterraneous cascade, a_ hill 
covered with vegetation, which ts 
opposite the opening of the grotto, 
presents itself ina very picturesque 
manner. It appears at the extre- 
mity of astraight passage, 240 toises 
in length. The stalactites, which 
from the vault, and which 
resemble columns suspended in the 
air, display themselves on a back 
ground of verdure. The opening of 
the cavern appeared singularly con- 
tracted, when we saw it about the 
middle of the day, illumined by the 
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* We find ti enon ult ‘ 


t Yordas Cave, near A : ¢, ia Lou ait 
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vivid light reflected at onee from the 
sky, the plants, and the rock. The 
distant light of day formed somewhat 
of magical contrast with the dark- 
ness that surrounded us in those vast 
caverns. Wedischarged our pieces 
ata venture, wherever the cries of 
the nocturnal birds, and the flapping 

of their wings, led us tosuspect that 
a great number of nests were crowd- 
ed together. After several fruitless 
attempts, M. Bonpland succeeded in 
killing a couple of guacharoes,which, 
dazzled by the light of the torches, 
seemed to pursue us, This circum- 
stance afforded me the means of 
drawing this bird, which hitherto 
had remained unknown to natural- 
ists. Wecelimbed, not without some 
difficulty, the small hill, whence the 
subterraneous rivulet descends. We 
saw that the grotto was perceptibly 
contracted, retaining only 40 feet in 
height ; and thatit continued streteh- 
ing to the nerth-east, without devia 

ting from its primitive direction, 
which is parallel to that of the great 
valley of Caripe. 

In this part of the cavern, the ri- 
vulet deposits a blackish mduld, 
very like the matter which, in the 
grotto of Mugvendorf, in Franconia, 
is called the earth of sacrifices. 

The missionaries, with all their 
authorits, could not preveil on the 
Indians to penetrate farther into the 
cavern. As the vault grew lower, 
the cries of the guacharocs became 
more shrill. We were obliged to 
yield to the pusillaaimity of ou 
guides, and trace back our steps. 
The appearance of the cavern was 
indeed very uniform. We find, that 
a bishop of St. Thomas of Guiana 
had gone farther then ourselves. He 
had measured nearly 2500 feet from 
the mouth to the spot where he 
stopped, though the cavern reached 
farther. Vhe remembrance of this 
fact was preserved in the convent of 
Caripe, without the exact period 
being noted. The bishop had pro- 
vided himself with great torches 
of white wax of Castile. We had 
torches composed only of the bark 
of trees and native resin. ‘The thick 
smoke which issues from these 
torches, in a narrow subterranean 
passage, hurts the eye, and obstructs 
the respiration. 

We toilowed the course of the tor- 
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rent to ro out of the cavern. Before 
| our eyes were dazzled with the light 
of day, we saw, without the grotto, 
the water of the river sparkling 
amid the foliage of the trees that 
| concealed it. It was like a picture 
placed in the distance, and to which 
the mouth of the cavern served asa 
frame. Having at length reached 
the entrance, and seated ourselves 
on the bank of the rivulet, we rested 
after our fatigues. We were glad 
to be beyond the hoarse cries of the 
birds, and to leave a place where 
darkness does not offer even the 
charm of silence and tranquillity. 
We could scarcely persuade our- 
selves that the name of the Grotto of 
Caripe had hitherto remained un- 
known in Europe. The guacharves 
alone would have been sullicient to 
render it celebrated. These noctur- 
nal birds haye been no where vet 
discovered, except in the mountains 
of Caripe and Cumanacoa. 


JOHN BULL. 
[From the Second Volume of Geoffery Crayon’s 
Sketch Book.) 


THERE is no species of humour in 
which the Koglish more excel, than 
that which consists of caricoturing 
and giving ludicrous appellations, 
or nick-names. In this way they 
have whimsivally designated, not 
merely individuals, but nations; and 
in their fondness for pushing a joke, 

| they have notspared even themselves. 
One would think, that in personily- 
ing itself, a nation would be apt to 
picture something grand, heroic, and 
imposing; but it is characteristic of 
the peeuliar humour of the English, 
and of their love for what is blunt, 
} comic, and familiar, that they have 
| embodied their national oddities in 
the figure of a sturdy, corpulent old 
fellow, with a three-cornered hat, 
red waistcoat, leather breeches, and 
stout oakencudgel. Thus they have 
| taken a singular delight in exhibit- 
ing their most private foibles in a 
laughable point of view; and ave 





been so successful in their delinea- 
tions, that tnere is scarcely a being 
in actual existence more absolutely 
present to the public mind, than that 
} eceentric personage, John Bull. 
{| Perhaps the continual contempla 
tion cf the chatacter thus diawn of 
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them has contributed to fix it upon 
the nation, and thus to give reality 
to what at first may have been paint- 
ed in a great measure from the ima- 
gination, Men are apt to acquire 
peculiarities that are continually 
ascribed to them. The common or- 
ders of English seem wonderfully 
captivated with the beau ideal which 
they have formed of John Bull, and 
endeavour to act up to the broad 
caricature that is perpetually before 
their eyes. Unluckily they some- 
times make their boasted Bull-ism 
au apology for their prejudice or 
grossness; and this I have especially 
noticed among those truly home-bred 
and genuiue sons of the soil, who 
have never migrated beyond the 
sound of Bow bells. If one of these 
should be a little uncouth in speech, 
and apt to utler impertinent traths, 
he confesses that he is a real John 
Bull, and always speaks his mind. 
If he now and then flies into an un- 
reasonable burst of passion about 
trifles, he observes, that John Bull 
is a choleric old blade, but then his 
passion is over in a moment, and he 
bears no malice. If he betrays a 
coarseness of taste, and an insensi- 
bility to foreign refinements, he 
thanks heaven for his ignorance—he 
is a plain John Ball, and has no 
relish for frippery and nicknacks. 
His very proneness to be gulled by 
strangers, and to pay extravagantly 
for absurdities, is excused under the 
plea of munificence—for John is al- 
ways more generous than wise. Thus, 
under the name of Joeln Bull, he 
will contrive to argue every fault 
into a merit, and will frankly convict 
himself of being the honestest fellow 
in existence. 

However little, therefore, the cha- 
racter may have suited in the first 
instance, it has gradually adapted 
itself to the nation, or rather, they 
have adapted themselves to each 
other; and a stranger who wishes to 
study English peculiarities, may 
gather much valuable information 
from the innumerable portraits of 
John Ball, as exhibited in the win- 
dows of the carieature shops. Still, 
however,he is one of those fertile hu- 
mourists, that arecontinually throw- 
ing out new traits, and presenting 
dilferent aspects from different points 
of view; and, often as he has been 


| low, with much less of poetry about 


| tation to give a slight sketch of him, 
| 
| such as he has met my eyc. 
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described, I cannot resist the temp- 


John Bull, to all appearance, is a 
plain, downright, matter-of-fact fel- 





him than rich prose. There is little 
of romance in bis nature, but a vast 
deal of strong natural feeling. He 
excels in humour, more than in wit; 
is jolly, ratherthan gay ; melancholy, 


rather than morose; can easily be 


| moved to a sudden tear, or surprised 


| pleasantry. 
| nion, if you allow him to bave his 


into a broad laugh; but he loathes 
sentiment, and has no turn for light 
He is a boon compa- 


humour, and to talk about bimsell; 
and he will stand by a friend ina 
quarrel, with life and purse, how- 
ever soundly he may be cudgelled. 
In this last respect, to tell the truth, 
he has a propensity to be somewhat 
too ready. He is a busy-minded 


| personage, who thinks pot merely 
} ad 7 





for himself and family, but for all 
the country round, and is most ge- 
nerously disposed to be every body’s 
champion. He is continually vo- 
lunteering his services to settle his 
neighbours’ affairs, and takes itin 
great dudgeon if they engage in any 
matter of consequence without ask- 
ing his advice; though he seldom 
engages in any friendly oflice of the 
kind without finishing by getting 
into a squabble witb all parties, and 
then railing bitterly at their ingrati- 
tude. He unluckily took lessons in 
his youth in the noble science of de- 
fence, and having accomplished him- 
self in the use of his limbs and his 
weapons, and become a perfect mas- 
ter at boxing and cudgel-play, he 
has had a troublesome life of it ever 
since. He cannot hear of a quarrel 
between the most distant of his 
neighbours, but he begins, inconti- 


| nently to fumble with the head of 


| his cudgel, and consider whether his 


| interest or honour does not require 
| that he should meddle in the broils. 


| his little domain, with these filaments 





Indeed, he has extended his rela- 
tions of pride and policy so com- 
pletely over the whole country, that 
no event can take place, without in- 
fringing some of his finely spun 
rights and dignities. Couched in 


stretching forth in every direction, 
he is like some choleric, botle-bel- 
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lied old spider, who has woven his 
web over a Whole chamber, so that 
a fly cannot buz, nora breeze blow, 
without startling his repose, and 
causing him to sally forth wrathfully 
from his den. 

Though really a good-hearted, 
good-tempered fellow at bottom, yet 
he is singularly fond of being in the 
midst of contention. It is one of 
his peculiarities, however, that he 
only relishes the beginning of an 
allray: ne always goes into a fight 
with alacrity, but comes out of it 
grumbling, even when victorious; 
and though no one fights with more 
obstinacy to carry a contested point, 
yet, when the battle is over, and he 
comes to the reconciliation, he is so 
much taken up with the mere shaking 
of hands, that he is apt to let his an- 
tagonist pocket all they have been 
quarrelling about. It is not, there- 
fore, fighting that he ought so much 
to be on his guard against, as mak- 
ing friends. It is diflicult to cudgel 
him out of a farthing: 
in a good humour, and you may bar- 
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but put him | 


} 


gain him out of all the money in his | 


pocket. He islike ene of his own 
ships, which will weather the rough- 
est storm uninjured, but rollits masts 
overboard in the succeeding calm. 
He is a little fond of playing the 
magnifico abroad—of pulling outa 
long purse—ilinging his money 
bravely about at boxing matches, 
horse races, and cock fights, and 
carrying a high head among “ gen- 
tlemen of the fancy; but imme- 
diately after one of these fits of ex- 
travagance, he will be taken with 
violent qualms of economy. stop 
short at the most trivial expendi- 
ture, talk desperately of being ruin- 
ed and brought upon the parish; 
and in such moods, will not pay the 
smallest tradesmean’s bill, without 
violent altercation, He is, indeed, 
the most punctual and discontented 
paymaster in the world—drawing 
his coin out of his breeches pocket 
with infinite reluctance—paying to 
the uttermost farthing, but accom- 
panying every guinea with a growl, 
With ali histalk of economy, how- 
ever, he is a bountiful provider, and 
a hospitable housekeeper. His eco- 
nomy is of a whimsical kind, its 
chief object being to devise how he 
may aflurd to be extravagant; for 
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he will begrudge himself a beef- 
steak ana pint of porter one day,that 
he may roast an ox whole, broach a 
hogshead of ale, and treat all his 
neighbours, on the next. 

His domestic establishment is 
enormously expensive; not so much 
from any great outward parade, as 
from the great consumption of solid 
beef and pudding, the vast number 
of followers he feeds and clothes, 
and his singular disposition to pay 
hugely for small services. He isa 
most kind and indulgent master, 
and, provided his servants humour 
his peculiarities, flatter his vanity a 
little now and then, and do not pe- 
culate grossly on him before his 
face, they may manage him to per 
fection. Every thing that lives on 
him seems to thrive and grow fat. 
His house-servants are well paid 
and pampered, and have little to do. 
His horses are sleek and lazy, and 
prance slowly before his state car- 
riage; and his house-dogs sleep 
quietly about the door, and will 
hardly bark at a house-breaker. 

His family mansion is an old cas- 
tellated manor house, grey with age, 
and of a most venerable, though 
weather beaten appearance. It has 
been built upon no regular plan, but 


|is a vast accumulation of parts, 


erected in various tastes and ages. 
The centre bears evident traces of 
Saxon architecture, and is. as solid 
as ponderous stone and old English 
oak can makeit. Like all the relies 
of that style, it is full of obscure 
passaves, intricate mazes, and dusky 
chambers; and though these have 
been partially lighted up in modern 
days, yet there are many places 


| where you must still grope in the 


dark. Additions have been made to 
the original edifice from time to 
time, and greet alterations have 
tuken place; towers and battlements 
have been erected during wars and 
tumults; wings built in time of 
peace; and out-houses, lodges, ard 
ollices, run up according to the whim 
or convenience of different genera- 
tions; until it has become one of 
the most spacious rambling tene- 
ments imaginable. An entire wing 
is taken up with the family chapel; 
a reverend pile that must once have 
been exceedingly sumptuous, and, 
indeed, in spite of having been al- 
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tered and simplified at various pe- 
riods, has still a look of solemn re- 
ligious pomp. Its walls within are 


storied withthe monuments of John’s | 


ancestors; and itis snugly fitted ap 
with soft cushions and well-lined 
chairs, where such of his family as 
are inclined to church-serviees may 


doze comfortably in the discharge of 


their duties, 


To keep up this chapel has cost | 


John much money; but he is staunch 
in his religion, and piqued in his 
aeal, from the circumstance that 
many dissenting chapels have been 
erected in his vicinity, and several of 
his neighbours, with whom he has 
had quarrels, are strong papists. 

To do the duties of the chapel, he 
maintains, at a large expense, a 
pious and portly family chaplain. 
He isa most learned and decorous 
and a truly well bred 
Christian, who always backs the old 
gentlemen in his opinions, winks 
disereetly at his little peccadilloes, 
rebukes the children when refrac- 
tory, and is of great use in exhorting 
the tenants to read their bibles, 


personage, 


say their prayers, and, above all, to | 


pay their rents and 
without grumbling. 

The family apartments are in a 
very antiquated taste, somewhat 
heavy, and often inconvenient, but 
fall of the solemn magnificence of 
former times—fitted up with rich, 
though faded tapestry, unwieldy fur- 
niture, and loads of massy gorgeous 
old plate. The vast fire-places, am- 
ple kitchens, extensive cellars, and 
samptuous  banqueting-halls, all 
speak of the roaring hospitality of 
days of yore, of which the modern 
festivity at the manor-honse is but a 
shadow. There are, however, com- 


punctually, 


. . ' 
plete suites of rooms, apparently de- 


serted and time-worn, and 
and turrets that are tottering to de- 
eay, so that in high winds there is 
danger of their tumbling about the 
ears of the household. 

John has frequently been advised 
te have the old thoroughly 
overhauled, and to have some of the 
uscless parts pulled down, and the 


edifice 


towers } 


others strengthened with their mate- | 


rials: but the old gentleman always 


grows testy on this subject. He 
swears the house is an excellent 
house —that it is tight and weather- 
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proof, and not to be shaken by tem- 
pests—-that it has stood for several 
handred years, and therefore is uot 
likely to tumbie down now—that as 
to its being inconvenient, his family 
is accustomed to the inconveniences, 
and would not be comfortable with- 
out them—that as to its unwieldy 
size and irrecelar construction, these 
result from its being the growth of 
centuries, and being improved by 
the wisdom of every g¢eneration— 
that an old family, like his, requires 
a larce house to dwetl in: new, up- 
start familics mav live in modern 
cottages and snug boxes, but an old 
Kalish family should inhabit an old 
English manor-house. If you point 


out any part of the building as su- 


perflnous, he insists that it is mate- 
rial to the strength or decoration of 
the rest, and the harmony of the 
whole; and swears that the parts 
are so built into each other, that, if 
you pull one down, you run the risk 
of having the whole about your ears. 

The secret of the matter is, that 
John has a great disposition to pro- 
tect and patronise. He thinks it in- 
dispensable to the dignity of an an- 
cient and honourable family, to be 
bounteous in its appointments, and 
to be eaten up by dependants; and 
partly from pride, and partly 
from kind-heartedness, he makes it 
a rule always to give shelter and 
maintenance to his superannuated 
servants, 

The consequence is, that, like 
many other venerable family esta- 
blishments, his manor is incumbered 
by old retainers whom he cannot 
turn off, and old style which he can- 
not lay down. His mansion is like 
a great hospital of invalids, and, 
with all its maenitude jis not a whit 
too laree for its inhabitants. Nota 


SO, 


nook or a corner but is of use in 
housing some useless personage. 


Groups of veteran beeleaters, gouty 
pensioners, and retired heroes of the 
buttery and the larder, are 
lolling about its walls, crawling over 
its lawns, dozing under its trees, of 
sunning themselves upon the benches 
atits doors. Every ollice and out 
house is garrisoned by these super- 
numeraries and their families ; tor 
they are amazingly prolific, and 
when they die off, are sure to leave 
John of hunery mouths to 


seen 


a legacy 
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be provided for. A mattock cannot 
be struck against the mouldering, 
tumble-down tower, but out pops, 
frout some cranny or loop hole, the 
grey pate of some supernatural 
hanger-on, who has lived at John’s 
expense all his life, aud makes the 
most grievous outery at their pull- 
ing dowr the roof from over the 
head of a worn-out servant of the 
family. This is an appeal that John’s 
honest heart never can withstand ; 
so that a man, who has faithfully 
eaten his beef and pudding all his 
life is sure to be rewarded with a 
pipe and tankard in his old days. 

A great part of his park, also, is 


Ball, 97 
iuily, that he will not hear even of 
buses being reformed, because they 
are good old family abuses, 

All these whims and habits have 
concurred woefully to drain the old 
gentieman’s purse ; and as he prides 
himself on punctuality in money 
matters, and wishes to maintain his 


| credit in the neighbourhood, they 


turned into paddocks, where his | 


broken-down chargers are turned 
loose, to graze undisturbed for the 
remaiuder of their exisience—a wor- 
thy example of grateful recollection, 
which, if some of his neighbours 
were to imitate, would not be to 
their discredit. Ludeed, it is one of 
his great pleasures to point out 
these old steeds to his visitors, to 
dwell on their good qualities, extol 
their past services, and boast, with 


some little vain glory, of the peri- | 


lous adventures and hardy exploits 
through which they have carried him. 

He is given, however, to indulge 
his veneration for family usages, 
and family incumbrances, to a whim- 
sical extent. 
by gangs of gypsies; yet he will not 
sufier them to be driven off, because 
they have infested the place time 
out of mind, and been regular 
poachers upon every generation of 
the family. He will scarcely permit 
a dry branch to be Jopped from the 
great trees that surround the house, 
lest it should molest the rooks, that 
have bred there for centurics. 
have taken possession of the dove- 
vote ; but they are hereditary owls, 
and must not be disturbed. Swal- 
lows have nearly choked up every 
chimney with their nests ; martins 


have caused him great perplexity in 
meeting his engagements. This too 
has been increased by the alterca- 
tions and heart-burnings which are 
continually taking place in his fa- 
mily. Hischildren have been brought 
up to different callings, and are of 
different ways of thinking ; and as 
they have always been allowed to 
speak their minds freely, they do 
not fail to exercise their privilege 
most clamorously in the present pos- 
ture of his affairs. Some stand up 
for the honour of the race, and are 
clear that the old establishment 
should be kept up in all its state, 
whatever may be the cost; others, 
who are more prudent and consider- 
ate, entreat the old gentleman to re- 
trench his expences, and to put his 
whole system of housekeeping on a 
more moderate footing. He has, in- 
deed, at times, seemed inclined to 
listen to their opinions, but their 
wholesome advice has been com- 


| pletely defeated by the obstreperous 


His manor is infested | 


Owls | 


build in every frieze and cornice ; | 


crows flatter about the towers, and 
perch on every weather-cock; and 
old grey-headed rats may be scen in 
every quarter of the house, running 
in and out of their holes undaunted- 
ly, in Lroad day-light. In short, 
John hes such a reverence for every 
thing that has been long in the fa- 
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| place. 


conduct of one of his sons. This is 
a noisy rattle-pated fellow, of rather 
low habits, who neglects his busi- 
ness to frequent ale-houses—is the 
orator of village-clubs, and a com- 
plete oracle amongst the poorest of 
his father’s tenants. No sooner does 
he hear any cr his brothers mention 
reform or retrenchment, than up he 
jumps, takes the words out of their 
mouths, and roars out for an over- 
turn. When his tongue is once going, 
nothing can stop it. He rants about 
the room ; heetors the old man about 
his spendthrift practices; ridicules 
his tastes and pursuits; insists that 
he shal] turn the old servants out of 
doors, give the broken-down horses 
to the hounds, send the fat chap- 
lain packing, and take a field- 
preacher in bis place—nay, that the 
whole family-mansiop shall be le. 
velled with the ground, aud a plain 
one of brick and mortar built in its 
He rails at every social en- 
0 





He 


tertainment and family festivity,and 
skulks away growling te the ale- 
house whenever an equipage drives 
up to the door. Though constantly 
complaining of emptiness of his 
purse, yet he scruples not to spend 
all his pocket-money in these tavern 
convocations, and even runs up 
scores for the liquor over which he 
preaches about his father’s extrava- 
gance. 

It may readily be imagined how 
little such thwarting agrees with the 


, on the poor man himself. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


old cavalier’s fiery temperament. He | 
has become so irritable, from repeat- | 


ed crossings, that the mere mention 
tion of retrenchment or reform is a 
signal for a brawl between him and 
the tavern oracle. As the latter is 
too sturdy and refractory for pater- 
nal discipline, having grown out of 
all fear of the cudgel, they have fre- 
«ueut scenes of wordy warfare, which 
at times run so high that John is fain 
to call in the aid of his son Tom, an 
officer who has served abroad, but is 
at present living at home, on half- 
pay. 
the old gentleman, right or wrong— 


This last is sure to stand by | 
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Instead 
of that jolly round corporation, and 
snug rosy face, which he used to pre- 
sent, he has of late become as shri- 
velled and shrunk as a frost-bitten 
apple. His scarlet gold-laced waist- 
coat, which bellied out so bravely in 
those prosperous days when he sail- 
ed before the wind, now hangs loose- 
ly about him, like a mainsail in a 
calm. His leather breeches are all 
in folds and wrinkles, and appa- 
rently have much ado to hold up the 
boots that yawn on both sides of his 
once sturdy legs. 

Instead of strutting about, as for- 
merly, with his three-cornered hat 
on one side, flourishing his cudgel, 
and bringing it down every moment 
with a hearty thump upon the ground, 
looking every one sturdily in the face, 
and trolling out a stave of a catch or 
a drinking song—he now goes about 
whistling thoughtfully to himself, 
with his head drooping down, his 
cudgel tucked under his arm, and his 
hands thrust to the bottom of his 
breeches pocket, which are evidently 


| empty. 


likes nothing so much as a racketing | 


roystcring life—and is ready, at a 


wink ora nod, to out sabre, and flon- | 


rish it over the orator’s head, if he 
dares to array himself against pater- 
nal authority. 


Such is the plight of houest John 
Bull at present; yet for all this the 
old fellow’s spirit is as tall and as 
gallant as ever. If you drop the 
least expression of sympathy or con- 


' cern he takes fire in an instant— 


These family dissentions, as usual, | 


have got abroad, and are rare food 


for scandal in John’s neighbourhood. | 


People begin to look wise, and shake 
their heads, whenever his affairs are 
mentioned. They all * hope that 
matters are not so bag with him as 
represented ; but when‘a man’s own 
children begin to rail at his extrava- 
gance, things must be badly ma- 
naged. They understand he is mort- 
gaged over head and ears, and is 
continually dabbling with money- 
lenders. 


He is certainly an open- | 


handed old gentleman, but they fear | 


he has been living too faust; indeed, 
they never knew any good come of 
this fondness for hunting, revelling, 
and prize-fighting. In short, 


Bull's estate is a very fine one, and 
has been in the family a long while ; 
but for all that,they have known many | 
liner estates come to the hammer.” 

What is worst of all is the effect 

pecuniary embarrass 
lumestic fe 


which these 
nts and ' 


uds have bac 


Mr. | 


swears that he is the richest and 
stoutest fellow in the country—talks 
of laying out large sums to adorn his 
house, or to buy another estate— 
and, with a valiant swagger and 
grasping of his cudgel, long exceed- 
ingly to have another bout at quar- 
ter-staff. 

Though there may be something 
rather whimsical in all this, yet I 
confess I cannot look upon John’s si- 
tuation without strong feelings of in- 
terest. With all his odd humours 
and obstinate prejudices, he is a_ 
sterling hearted old blade. He may 
not be so wonderfully tine a fellow as 
he thinks himself, but he is at least 
twice as good as his neighbours re- 
present him. His virtues are all his 


| own—all plain, home-bred, and un- 


affected. His very faults smack of 
the raciness of his good qualities. 


| His extravagance savours of his ge- 


,eourare 





nerosity— his quarrelsomeness of his 
his credulity of his open 
faith—lus vanity of his pride—and 
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his bluntness of his sinecrity: they 
are all the redundancies of a rich and 
liberal character. He is like his own 
oak, rough without, but sound and 
solid within —whose bark abounds 
with excrescences in proportion to 
the growth and grandeur of the tim- 
ber, and whose branches make a 
fearful groaning and murmuring in 
the least storm, from their very mag- 
nitude and luxuriance. There is 
something, too, in the appearance of 
his old family mansion that is ex. 
tremely poetical and picturesque ; 
and, as long as it can be rendered 
comfortably habitable, 1 should al- 
most tremble to sec it meddled with 
daring the present conflict of tastes 
and opinions. Some of his advisers 
are 10 doubt good architects that 
might be of service; but many I fear 
are mere Icvellers, who when they 
had once got to work with their mat- 
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tocks on the venerable edifice, would 
never stop until they had brought it 
to the ground, and perhaps buried 
themselves among the ruins. Al] that 
I wish is, that John’s present trou- 
bles may teach him more prudence 
in future; that he may cease to dis- 
tress his mind about other people's 
affairs; that he may give up the 
fruitless attempt to promote the good 
of his neighbours, and the peace and 
happiness of the world, by dint of 
the cudgel; that he may remain qui- 
etly at home --gradually get his 
house into repair—cultivate his rich 
estate according to his fancy—hus- 
band his income, if he thinks proper 
-bring his unruly children into or- 
der, if he can—renew the jovial scenes 
of ancient prosperity—and long en- 
joy, on his paternal lands, a green, an 
honourable, and a merry old age. 


POETRY, 


ORIGINAL 


AND SELECTED. 


a 


THE WARRIOR'S FUNERAL. 


{Suggested by the song “ Merrily swim we,"* in 
“the Monastery”.) 


DotertLiy mourn ye! the night-raven 
screams, 

Aud the moon will soon sink, as the 
morning gleams. 

Dolefully mourn ye! for this is the hour 

When the Kelpy is dancing in dingled 
bower ; 

Aud while he skips to the screech of the 
ow ’ 

He's no friend to the rosary, credo, or 
cowl, 

Come brothers, come, to the work of 
death, 

And pray for the spirit that slumbers be- 
neath : 
Dolefully mourn ye! 

screams, 
And the mountain shadows grow faint 
in the streams ; 
Dolefally mourn ye! for this is a night 
Whence blessed to mortals is morning's 
light— 
The elfin wons in the vallies, and hark! 
Beneath the deep ravine the ban dogs 


the night-raven 


ark ; oat 
Let the palmers pray, and the pilgrims 


weep, 

For the warrior below sleeps the dream- 
less sleep 

Lay his corpse beneath the oak, 

Which ne’er was scathed by the wood- 
man’s stroke ; 

Lav him down—with his spear in its rest, 

His tauuichion, hauberk, mai 
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Wrap his martial cloak for a shroud, 

While the moon-beam sleeps behind ¢ 
cloud ; 

Place on his mortal remains the sod— 


= 


| Peace to his ashes!—Rest him God '— 
| Hie brothers hence—'tis matin time— 
, The cottar is up—hark he chaunts to the 


chime 


Of the lofty-tinkling matin-bell, 


Which floats in the breeze over moun- 
tain and dell. 


Rest thee—rest thee—Warrior brave! 
| Theve’s one above who has power to 


save. 
When the vesper bell of the abbey shall 


toll, 
rhe monks of St. Francis shall pray tor 
thy soul. 


TWILIGHT. 
[From the first Number of “ Ollier’s Literary Mis- 
cellany,” anew periodical work just published. } 
THat hour when day and darkness join, 
Like Pluto meeting Proserpine; 
And sweetliest sounds in citron shade 
The soul o’erflowing serenade ; 
And pallid stars in clusters meet, 
And the clouds (like talse hearts) Jose 
their heat; 

And Time a moment stays his flight— 

That's the Twilight. 
The lover seeks the leafy bower, 
And bats are wheeling round the tower ; 
And cawing rooks, right prone to roam, 
Like noisy neighbours travel home ; 
And fountatas threngh the foliage flash 
Like vlauces threngl a dark eve-lash ; 
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And the Eldritch owl pursues her flight 
In the Twilight. 


Then hearts expand and flowers close, 
And the bee bids tarewell to the rose, 

















































And poets love to be alone 

(Far from the minds of valgar birth 

Which chain the spirit down to earth), 

By lapsiug brook, or wooded height, 
With thee, Twilight 

The girl, by faithiess vows betrayed, 

Steals out beveath thy pitying shade, 

Wraps her thin cloak across, to screen 


tn all her griet, and shame, and want, 

Thon art, as ‘twere, her contidant— 

For sighs and tears betray her plight 
To thee, Twilight. 

When he who once saw better days, 

From scora and pity shrinking, strays, 

Like his own spectre, trom his shed, 

Yo seek, perchance, a little bread, 

Thou turn’st no proud vor prying eye 

Ou the poor baskrupt’s misery, 

But yeil’st the blush of pain from sight, 
Gentle Twilight! 

To every heart thy calmness speaks— 

Or his that bounds, or his that breaks : 

If blest, thy pensive silentness 

Gives breathing time to muse on bliss ; 

It not, thy fading moments say 

That lite must wane like thee away— 

Both break upon the edge of night, 
Life and ‘Twilight. 

Eustace. 





THE SILENT EVE. 


THe shades of night are hastening down, 

To steep in blue the mountains brown ; 

The sky is cloudless, and serene ; 

The winds are pillowed ; and the scene 

So beautiful, so wild, so sweet, 

Where forests, fields, and waters meet, 

Is bathed with such delicious hues, 

Beneath the twilight’s falling dues, 

That man, afar from Sorrow’'s sphere, 

Might muse away his anguish here ; 

While, o'er his erring thonghts subdued, 

That quiet, tranquilizing mood, 

That tone of harmony would steal 

Which poets teign, aud angels feel. 
Earth answers to the hues above- 

The music ceases iu the grove ; 

While not a breeac, in wandering, stirs 

The branches of the silent firs, 

That stretch their azure coues on high, 

And shoot into the lucid sky. 


There is no living motion round, 
Save that, with meek and hollow sound, 
The shaded river murmurs on, 


grown } 

Athwart its bed, the willow throws 
Phe brightness of its pendant boughs, 
Aud hangs, with melancholy air, 

And langnjd head, its tresses there 
Like Guilt, that feels remorse endure, 
Performing penance to be pure. 


And Fancy mounts ber shadowy throne, 


What noontide’s taunting eye had seen: 


"Tween banks with copsewood over- 


Poetry. 





Lo! in the south, a silver star, 
With amber radiance, shines atar-~ 
Phe eldest daughter of the night, 
Ip glory warm, in beauty bright. 
‘Thon diamond in the pathiless dome 
Of azure, whether dost thou come? 
Far—tar, within the orbless bine, 
A tiny lustre twinkles through, 
With distant and unsteady light, 
To catch the eye, then mock the sight; 
‘Till, as the shades of Darkness frown, 
And throw their viewless curtains down, 
The very veil that manties earth 
Awakeus thee to brighter birth, 
And bids thee glow, with purer ray, 
A lily ou the tomb of Day! 






With outlines palpable and cleat, 
And, mid the lowering dariwess drear, 
Above the forest, rise sublime 
The -othic towers of olden time; 
Through lattices, unframed, looks forth 
The caim pure azure of the North, 
Unbroken, save, where, dark apd cown, 

| The ivy tendrils hang, and trowa; 
And Time, with mimic tinger, weaves 
A natural lattice-work of leaves. 
| What marvel, then, that trembling fear, 
| In many a grot and cavern here, 
Should hold her solitary reign, 
To scare the natives of the plain, 
And people every lonesome glade 
With many a mite and wandering shade? 
Lo! in the convent’s dewy cell, 
What time awoke the vesper-bell, 
The homeward-stalking peasant hears, 
Beneath the moonlight of the spheres, 
Strange music on the breezes swim— 
| A low—a wild—a wailing hyma—~ 
| Soaring and sinking, like the breeze 
Among December's leafless trees ; 
Nor backward is his mind to dream, 
Iu passing, that strauge faces gleam 
From every frowning cranny there— 
As throbs his heart, and stirs bis hair, 
With qnickened step he hastens on, 
} For well he knows, in ages gone, 
When sackcloth-vested alybbots swayed, 
And Rome was mighty and obeyed, 
That there unholy deeds were done, 
Perceived by few, and told by none, 
And oft the restless spirits sweep, 
When storms are dark,and night is deep, 
Amid the gothic aisles, where rest, 
In charnel cell, their bones unblest. 





The blue horizon circles round 
This silent spot of fairy ground ; 
| So hushed, that even my very breath 
lutrades upon the still of death! 
No trace of mind or man is here, 
lhe sight to win, the heart to cheer ; 
} Like him who on Fernandez sate, 
Lamenting o'er his lonely fate, 
While, in the hush of winds, the roar 
| Of Ocean thundering ov the shore 
| Was heard, the only iiving sound 
| To break the deep and dull profound = 
| So here I rest-—-no tempests roll 
Above my head, or in my soul, 
| \ musing heart, and watcliful eve, 
| Conversing with the earth aud sky. 








